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Miss not the occasion; by the forelock take that 
subtle power, the never-halting time. 
WoRrDSWORTH. 


AFTER WINTER. 


A LITTLE bit of blowing, 
A little bit of snow, 
A little bit of growing, 
And crocuses will show. 
On every twig that’s lonely 
A new green leaf will spring, 
On every patient tree top 
A thrush will stop and sing. 


A little bit of sleeting, 
A little bit of rain, 

The blue, blue sky for greeting 
A snowdrop come again; 

~ And every frozen hillside 

Its gift of grass will bring, 

And every day of winter, 
Another day of spring. 
Carolyn S. Bailey, in St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
VIRGINIA’S NATURAL BRIDGE. 
BY FELIX J, KOCH. 


(See Illustration.) 


HE Exposition at Jamestown, with its 
attendant excursions over Virginia, has 
given another lease of life to the 

Natural Bridge. It is a strange irony of fate 
that while America possesses two of the “‘seven 
natural wonders of the earth,” both Natural 
Bridge and Mammoth Cave are virtually neg- 
lected by the sight-seer. In fact it is doubt- 
ful if the average layman has any very definite 
idea where either of these stand. 

The Natural Bridge of Virginia overlooks the 
valley of the James, from a point almost at the 
centre of Virginia, on the west slope of the Blue 
Ridge. The bridge is a single block of lime- 
stone, though of varied shades of color. In 
width it is large enough, according to one au- 
thority, “‘to span Broadway, and high enough to 
throw in shadow the turrets of Trinity Church,” 
The walls are as smooth as if cut with chisels, 
and there is no sign of displacement. 

To reach the cave the visitor follows a tum- 
bling cascade down through a deep fissure in the 
mountains. Arbor-vitz forests abound, some of 
the trees among the largest of their kind on earth. 
By and by one reaches a flight of stairs cut into 
the precipice, and then out beside a swift stream 
piercing the cafion. High above, towers the 
bridge. The scene is one for the romancer! 

The visitor passes into the awful dusk of its 
twilight, into the conscious presence of the 
Creator. Birds, high in air, pass under the blue 
arch, the place is full of echoes. The story of 
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the building of the bridge has never been told; 
it is a mighty monolith. So one describes it. 

Figures, too, assist the story: Two hundred 
and fifteen feet in height, one hundred feet in 
width, ninety feet of span. One likes to linger 
and ponder. 

History, too, there is for the bridge. In 
among the trees, which seem like bushes when 
surveyed from its span, you loiter, to scan your 
guide-book. Washington, when a surveyor for 
Lord Fairfax, you read, visited it, and carved 
his name where it may now be seen. “During 
the Revolution, the French organized two ex- 
peditions to visit the Bridge. From their meas- 
urements and diagrams a picture was.made 
in Paris, which for nearly half a century was 
copied in Europe and America as correct.”’ 

Here is another interesting story: ‘The 
original bridge tract was granted by King 
George III. to Thomas Jefferson in 1774. After 
he was President, Jefferson visited the place, 
surveyed it, and made the map with his own 
hands. 

“The next year he returned bringing two 
slaves, Patrick Henry and wife. For them he 
built a log cabin with two rooms and directed 
one to be kept open for the entertainment of 
strangers. The slaves were never manumitted 
and never recalled, the survivor dying where 
her master placed her twenty years before. 
Jefferson left her a large book ‘for sentiments.’ 
This was written full, and with its priceless 
record was accidentally destroyed in 1845. 


Only a few extracts can be found. Jefferson. 


spoke of it as yet to be ‘a famous place, that 
will draw the attention of the world.’ Marshall 
wrote of ‘God’s greatest miracle in stone.’ 
Clay wrote of ‘the Bridge not made with hands 
that spans a river, carries a highway, and makes 
two mountains one.’” 

From the bridge to the river, then again to 
the bridge, goes the visitor, and on through the 
glen above, which trends away for perhaps a 
mile to Lace-Water Falls, where the Cedar leaps 
from the upper level, This glen, the story goes, 
was at one time a great cave. Now the path 
follows the stream along, at times cut well into 
the bank. At the right a palisade,—Cathedral 
Wall,—covered over with mosses and lichens, 
juts out. At the left there is another preci- 
pice, this of a light blue shade, and with the 
evergreen and trailers not quite so dense. 
Beyond, again, the cliffs, to right, are a red- 
brown, “‘scarred and seamed and crowned with 
crags,’ to quote your cicerone. 

Of course, there are caves,—every natural 
wonder has them, Saltpetre Cave here, like 
the saltpetre section of the; Mammoth, has its 
traditions of being worked for nitre in the War 
of 1812, and then again, later, by the Confeder- 
ate government. 

Even a Lost River is here—to be reached 
through a low archway in the mountain-side. 
The stream makes its fall from a lofty cave to 
another below the creek. 

Natural Bridge, now, fortunately, has become 
a park. The reservation includes a plateau, 
some fifteen hundred feet above the sea, and 
embraces perhaps two thousand acres. Bridle- 
paths have been built through these, and the 
stranger may make the rounds of five of the 
knob-topped mountains rising up from the 
Valley of Virginia, as it is known, here where 
the James and North almost meet. Two of 
these the bridges join in fact. 

Nature has been lavish otherwise to the region. 
Twenty-two miles away are the famous Peaks 
of Otter, among the famous mountains east of 
the Mississippi. One can see them from the 


the Bridge, or drive thence in a day’s journey. . 


Seven miles, otherwise, the Blue Ridge opens to 
contain a gorge and Balcony Falls: while the 


James breaks through a mountain range, ris- 
ing three thousand feet above it. 

Latterly, the tourist has come into the sec- 
tion and other attractions have been added: 
these, however, seem tame compared to what 
Nature has provided the region. 


A LITTLE LETTER IN RHYME. 


Dear FrIEnD,— 
The world is wide 
In time and tide, 
And—God is Guide: 
Then do not hurry. 


That man is blest 
Who does his best, 
And—leaves the rest: 
Then do not worry. 
Dr. CHarites F. DEEms. 
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LITTLE CORA’S TROUBLES. 
BY FRANCES HARMER, 


HERE was a stir among the children at 
the Mission House when they saw the 
government agent coming over the swift 
waters in old Zi-tat-ko’s canoe. He had not 
been for some weeks, and his visits were always 
welcome. There was such a putting on of 
clean frocks and pinnies. As it was summer 
time, the pinnies were white, and the frocks 
pink; and white pinnies and pink frocks look 
cheerful. 

“He has a new little one with him,’ cried 
Hist-ko, who had keen eyes. ‘“‘ Look, Ma-kwat- 
ko, look!” 

“A very little one,’’ answered Ma-kwat-ko. 
“Oh, smaller than any.” 

So she was. She could be seen quite plainly 
now, climbing-up the steep embankment. - She 
could be no more than five, and her dark eyes 
glanced wildly round her, like the eyes of a 
trapped bird. 

“She doesn’t look happy.” 

Hist-ko said this, but Ma-kwat-ko had no 
time to reply. The call came for them, and 
they hurried into line. Then the teacher at 
the piano sounded a chord, and all marched 
into the school-room in order, keeping step. 
They practised a drill and they practised a 
song, and also “God save the King.” And 
by that time the agent was smiling kindly at 
them, and the little one’s eyes were staring as 
they could never stare enough. 

“Very good,” said the agent, when the drill 
had been performed and the song sung. ‘Now, 
little girls, tell me what you would do if there 
was a, fire.” 

He seemed hardly to have finished speaking 
when the school-room was empty; for at his first 
word the teacher had sounded a bell. 

“Very good,” he said again. “Have they 
done that from their dormitories?” 

“Tn fifty-seven seconds,” replied the teacher. 

Then the agent shook hands with her and 
with the girls of the Seventh Standard, and 
went away, leaving the little one behind him. 

“Wild as a coyote,” some one heard him say. 
“Her name is Cora.” 

Wild, indeed, she was. She was quiet while 
a big girl put her into a tub of warm water, and 
then arrayed her in clean garments, ending in 
a pink frock and a white pinafore; but the 
moment she found herself in the garden, where 
she was sent to play with the other little ones, 
then she ran away,—ran as fast as she could, 
and straight towards the river. 

The big girl, who had put her in a bath, and 
who was called Toosha, had the sense not to 


run after her, but to run herself towards the | 
river, getting between the banks and Cora. 
When the little stranger noticed that, she ran 
off in another direction, with seven or eight 
children after her. Then came a dreadful cry. 

“Teacher! Teacher! Cora’s fallen into the 
brook!’ The brook, fortunately, was rather 
dry. Its current was not strong enough to 
carry Cora to the river. 

So it was not long before Cora was fished out 
of the brook, and taken back to the house. 
Here a second warm bath followed the first, 
and she was given dry clothes. This time the 
teacher did not send her out, but told Toosha 
to show her pictures and to comfort her. 

But Cora would not be comforted. She would 
not look at the pictures. She sat very still, 
with her eyes on the door. 

At tea time she brightened up a little. She 
drank her milk and ate her bread and butter. 
But her eyes did not often leave the door. 

As the days went on, however, she grew a 
little tamer. Twice she ran away, twice she 
was carried back. She did not kick or struggle 
when she was caught, only sat down as soon as 
she could, and watched the door. 

“T can’t bear to see that look in her eyes. 
It is too sad,’’ said the teacher to another. “To- 
morrow we will give them all a holiday, and 
take them up the hill for a picnic. She will 
see that she can have some fun.” 

It was a good plan. The morning was lovely. 
Toosha packed big baskets with bread and 
butter, boiled eggs, and gingerbread. They 
took milk in a bottle and a pot to boil water 
in, and some salt and sugar. Nor did they 
forget matches. 

The children were very happy. They halted 
on the mountain side on a nice, broad, grassy 
place, and found a sheltered corner between 
two great boulders where the wind could not 
blow out their fire. The little ones gathered dry 
sticks, and very soon the water was boiling 
merrily, and the tea was made. 

“Keep an eye on Cora,” the teacher said. 
“Hist-ko, Carena, do not let her out of your 
sight.” f 

“No, ma’am,” said Hist-ko and Careno. 

But they reckoned without their host. 
was watching,—watching for her chance. 

It came at last. The sun was on his way to 
the west, and the teacher had sounded her 
whistle, when she saw that all the girls were 
running to her, alarm on their faces. 

“Oh, ma’am! We can’t find Cora!” 

The teacher turned very pale. 

“Carena and Jennie,” she said, “you. must 
take the little ones home. Toosha, here is an- 
other whistle. Go with Minnie and Ada over 
there. Follow the trail. I will go this way. 
Sound your whistle every now and then to let 
me know where you are. If you find her, blow 
it quickly three times, then three again.” 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ said Toosha. 

But the sun set and the stars came out above 
the great mountain peaks, and no Cora could 
be found. 

At last the teacher gave the signal to go home. 
The girls must be under shelter, and she her- 
self must return with two men to search for 
the little girl. 

It was a sad party which gathered round the 
supper table. The teacher took a slice of bread 
and butter and drank a glass of milk, standing. 
She was waiting for the men to come from over 
the river. As soon as they arrived, she left 
the Mission House in charge of the younger 
teacher, and set off again, with aching feet and 
a still more aching heart, to look for the child. 

But they had not gone very far when one of 
the men stopped, and held up his finger. 

“Ssht,’’ he said. 


Cora 
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Borne along the soft night air came a little 
sob. They were all afraid to move at first, lest 
they should lose the direction whence it came. 
There was silence, and again that baby cry, so 
pitiful, so full of fear. One of the men started 
forward, and the others followed him. 

Before long the path widened. There, crawl- 
ing on her hands and knees, was Cora! As she 
heard the steps of her friends, she stood up, 
and looked at them. ‘Then, seeing the teacher, 
she ran forward, and held up her arms to be 
taken. 

The teacher held her very tight, and breathed 
a prayer of thanksgiving. Then, as she grew 
too weary, one of the men took the child from 
her arms, and so, each carrying her in turns, 
Cora was brought home. 

They put her to bed, and gave her a hot drink. 
In a little while she was fast asleep. The men 
went down to get something to eat and drink in 
the kitchen, and every heart was light and gay 
and thankful. 

The next day Cora was quieter. She did not 
look at the door or the gate. And, when it was 
growing dusk, she ran up to the teacher, and 
took her hand. : 

“The picnic was a good thing, after all,’’ said 
the older teacher to the younger. “ Hven her 
getting lost was a good thing. She likes the 
Home better than the mountain side.”’ 

That evening at prayers they sang: 

“There were ninety-and-nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold.” 


The teacher saw a deeply serious look on 
many of the dark faces. She knew that they 
were thinking of the little lamb in their midst 
who had been in such danger the night before, 
and who had been so mercifully restored to them. 
And the older ones were reading a deeper mean- 
ing yet in the beautiful lines they sang. 


WHEAT. ISLEY 


Tere is a bird I know so well, 
It seems as if he must have sung 
Beside my crib when I was young; 
Before I knew the way to spell 
The name of even the smallest bird, 
His gentle, joyful song I heard. 
Now see if you can tell, my dear, 
What bird it is that, every year, 
Sings, ‘‘Sweet-sweet-sweet-very-merry-cheer.” 
He comes in March when winds are strong, 
And snow returns to hide the earth; 
But still he warms his heart with mirth; 
And waits for May. 
Henry VAN DYKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RED BIRD AT GRANDMOTHER’S. 
BY MRS. E, D. RICHMOND. 


“Brautirut red bird among the roses gay, 
Tell us of your nest and little ones 
Tell us, pray.” 


“Now that my Blue-eyes has come to spend 
the day, let us go on the veranda, I have some- 
thing very nice to show you,” said grandmother 
to little Donald Dewey. 

Donald was the youngest grandchild, and a 
very great treasure to dear grandmother’s 
heart. He lived on the east-hill of the beautiful 
Illinois valley, in a new cottage, where roses 
and bushes and trees were just getting a start. 
True, there was much of interest at the new 
home, ‘Sunshine Cottage,’ and this little man 
of three summers took his part of the responsi- 
bility with much pride and pleasure; but at 
grandmother’s big brown frame house, with its 
mossy lawn and twining vines the grandchildren 
used to love to come and play. 


The flowers seemed to be more beautiful than 
at any other place in their small world, the 
grass seemed greener and richer in coloring, 
the cherries redder and more abundant, and 
the trees lent such a charm in shadow that 
many a passer-by would look with admiration 
at the flowers and foliage of this, grandmother’s 
home, and the roses. 

Words would fail, when the eyes beheld. 
“Do you see that beautiful red bird out there 
on the green grass?” said grandmother. 
“Took! look! he has something in his bill for 
the little family up in the rose-bush right here 
in front of us. Let us sit quietly and watch 
him.” 

Donald was greatly delighted, and quite 
ready to abide by anything that grandmother 
suggested. 

In the queen rose-bush which covered the 
entire side of the south veranda, a pair of 
happy red birds had built a modest home. So 
faithful were they that, after a time, God in 
His goodness placed in each of the three little 
eggs a wee baby bird. “Tum, mamma; tum 
down to dam-ma’s and hee de pity buds,” 
Donald would entreat of his mamma. 

Only once did she and Donald look into 
the nest. The parent birds were close by hunt- 
ing for food for their hungry family, and were 
greatly exercised to see faces so near, so that 
mamma thought best to take only a peep at 
the little open mouths, but to tell her little 
son, of the feathered family, of their beauty and 
song and their daily teachings among men. 

Not long after this the little bird wings were 
strong enough to bear the family to a higher 
home among the tree branches. Some boys 
with sling-shots and stones chanced to hear 
their song, and Donald, who was spending 
another day on the beautiful green lawn, tried 
very hard to ask the boys not to hurt “God’s 
pretty birds,’ but, finally, ran crying into 
grandmother’s open arms, telling of the naughty 
big boys who sent a stone toward the much- 
loved red bird. 

Even in his tender years he knew this was 
wrong, and that the stone would hurt. The 
stories which he had heard from his mamma’s 
lips had taught him many things, and his child 
heart remembered and ached for the supposed 
bruised bird, until grandmother assured him, 
with tender words, that the little whistler had 
been spared and would probably return to the 
rose-bush next year. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LETTER WRITING. V. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


\ X 7 had gathered in the minister’s study 


for evening worship. These occa- 

sions were always solemn and rever- 
ent, but never formal. After reading a portion 
of Scripture the minister paused and looked 
around the family circle. It was understood 
that this was the time when any one was free 
to ask any questions, or to make any remarks 
that occurred to him. 

“There, papa!” said Alice, “isn’t that an 
example of hyperbole?, You surely do not be- 
lieve that prophecy will ever be literally ful- 
filled.” 

The Scripture lesson for that evening hap- 
pened to be Isaiah xi. 1-9. 

We had been discussing the use of exaggera- 
tion long that afternoon, and now the girls saw 
a chance to retort upon their father’s strong, 
though gentle remonstrances. 

“Certainly, my dear, and a most beautiful 
example. There is a great deal of hyperbole 
in the Bible. Who can give another example?” 

Maud responded readily. ‘Saul and Jona- 


than were swifter than eagles, and stronger than 
lions.” 

Alice gave, after some reflection, ““The eye 
that mocketh at his father and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 

“That seems to, me to be rather a mixed 
metaphor,” she remarked, “for if the ravens 
picked it out they would not give it to the 
eagles to eat.” 

“Quite true, and you will find that defect, 
if it is one, in all early authors up to the time of 
the Elizabethan poets. It is only in recent 
times that it has been considered necessary for 
a figure of speech to be consistent in all its 
parts. 

“T never said that hyperbole was not a per- 
fectly legitimate and beautiful figure of speech. 
It is one that I always admired, and often used, 
but it requires a dignified subject to make it 
effective. When David said that Saul and 
Jonathan were ‘swifter than eagles and stronger 
than lions,’ he was expressing the highest pos- 
sible admiration for them as warriors. Taken 
in its connection it does not seem at all out of 
place. Indeed, when you have a dignified sub- 
ject you may use expressions that would be 
incorrect grammatically, in speaking of a 
commonplace subject. 

“Tt would sound very badly to say, ‘Maud 
Brewster, she is in the high school,’ or ‘Elder 
Brewster, he preached in Squantum last Sunday.’ 
Because,” added the minister with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘Maud Brewster and her father are 
both very commonplace persons; but it sounds 
perfectly correct to say, ‘Deborah, prophetess, 
she judged Israel,’ or ‘The Lord, He is God.’ 

“But I cannot think that you add either 
force or elegance to your conversation by the 
use of expressions such as I hear from time to 
time. ‘She is as tall as a church steeple,’ or 
‘He could carry an elephant and not know that 
it was there’; and in epistolary correspondence, 
surely they ought to be avoided.” 

“Well, papa! you know we do not mean to 
be believed. Grace did not intend any deceit 
in her letter: she thought we would all under- 
stand, and meant to amuse us.” 

“T know that, my dear. It is your rhetoric, 
not your morals, that I criticise; but Grace came 
near giving us a serious fright. And when you 
indulge in irony, sarcasm, or hyperbole you 
should, at least, take care that it cannot be 
misunderstood. It may be amusing to hear of a 
soprano voice so high that it has to be climbed 
by a ladder, or a philosophy so deep that on one 
can see to the bottom of it, though personally 
I prefer other forms of wit, but let it be some- 
thing that cannot be true.” 

The girls all looked serious, and when the 
minister put into his prayer that night a special 
petition that we might be kept from ‘“‘idle 
words and vain imaginations,” we all felt the 
rebuke so lovingly given. 


A THANKFUL RHYME. 


I’m thankful that the sky is blue; ° 
I’m thankful that the trees are green; 
I’m glad the sun comes shining through 
With a most pleasant yellow sheen. 


It’s well the night can’t last all day, 
And that the sea gets smooth at last; 

I’m glad the rain can’t come to stay, 
Sometimes the snow is falling fast. 


I always shout at the first snow, 
Yet really best I love the spring; 
In fact, it’s strange, but do you know, 
I’m happy for most everything! 
Ss. D: 
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IN EARLY, SPRING. 


Gray earth, gray sky, and leafless trees be- 
tween— 

Oh, it is long since summer made them green! 

Yet, even now, across this sodden earth 

Come sights and sounds foretelling summer 
mirth, 

And he who listens long may hear the words 

That nature whispers to the world; the birds’ 

Soft little chatter, breaking into song; 

The snowdrops, hidden all the winter long; 

The crocuses, like golden lamps aglow; 

The violets, whose speech is very low— 

These make their glad responses, one and all, 

Of prayer and eager praise unto her call. 

And when the stately summer comes this way, 

Fair beyond words in festival array, 

I shall remember this gray afternoon, 

When early spring made prophecy of June! 

Scattered Seeds. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. FROG’S ADVENTURE. 


BY WILLIAM T, MCELROY, JR. 


R. FROG, though not yet quite full 
grown, was one of those who, like 
some children we have known, thought 

he knew a good deal more than his parents. 
True, he had not seen much of the world, but 
that made no difference to him, for he thought 
that he made up for this by his wisdom and 
handsome appearance. To give him his due, 
he was a right good-looking fellow. Very 
proud was he of his fine green coat and its many 
spots, and I have no doubt that, as frogs go, he 
was one of the finest-looking fellows of his 
tribe. 

But the one thing that spoiled all his appear- 
ance was his boastfulness. He was always 
strutting among his acquaintances, telling what 
he had done and how he had done it. There 
was no marvellous feat in Frogdom that he had 
not performed. He could, so he said, jump 
farther, swim faster, and sing louder than any 
other frog that he had ever come across. In- 
deed, so obnoxious did his boasting become 
that his tribe decided at last to make him prove 
his valor. But they had not become well 
enough acquainted with their frog for such a 
trick as.that; for, when he saw the feat that he 
was to perform, instead of at once performing 
it, he merely gave them a wink of derision. 
“ Anybody could do that trick,’’ he said scorn- 
fully, and, turning his back, he hopped away 
as proudly as if he owned the world. Every- 
body, we may be sure, did not forget. to notice 
that Mr. Frog made no effort to try it himself, 

At last, however, there came a time when 
Mr. Frog did not act in a way that would give 
him any ground for boasting. Although he 
came out safely in the end, for some reason or 
another no one ever heard him brag of it. In 
fact, if any one happens to mention the occur- 
rence, Mr. Frog seems to conclude that he is 
wanted elsewhere, and accordingly hastens 
away. This is the way it happened: 

One fine day he decided that he had not seen 
as much of the world as he would like to see, and 
so determined to set out at once on a journey 
of inspection. In spite of the objections of his 
mother, therefore, our hero hopped away from 
the home where he had spent all his past life 
out into the unknown world. 

He had not gone far before everything he 
saw was new and strange to him. Near his 
home-hole in the meadow there were no trees. 
Now trees and bushes were on every side of 
him. Strange birds sang from their branches; 
strange animals every little while crossed his 
path; and, altogether, with so many strange 


ANGLING.— 
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things all about him, I doubt not, Mr. Frog 
thought he was having a splendid holiday. 

But even frogs, when they do not obey their 
mothers, are apt to come to,grief; and it was 
not long before our hero found it out. He had 
just come in his journey to a small open place 
in the forest, and had stopped to look about 
at the many wonders, when he heard a’ low 
rustling in the leaves near by, which his instinct 
caused him to feel was something that boded 
no good to him. As he listened, he heard it 
again, a little nearer than before. Then, without 
another rnoment of hesitation, he turned and 
started for home as fast as he could go. 

Before he had taken two hops, a long, slender 
black object glided from the bushes, and started 
after him. He heard it, and looked back to 
see what it was. As he did so, his heart almost 
stopped beating with terror. He had never 
seen a snake before, but his mother had often 
told him of them; and there, coming after him, 
with a speed that gave him but little hope of 
escape, was one even larger than those his 
mother had described. But Mr. Frog was not 
going to give up so easily, even though there 
was but little chance for him to get away. So, 
although he was trembling all over with fear, 
he hopped away through the bushes faster than 
he had ever gone before. 


Soon the chase became exciting. Mr. Frog , 


took his longest leaps; and, not being used to 
the forest, sometimes he would land on a weed 
or bush which would throw him sprawling upon 
his back. Then up again and on and on, until 
he was beginning to get exhausted. If only 
he could reach the field again, perhaps his pur- 
suer would stop. At any rate he could go a 
little faster: and, oh, how he wished he had 
listened to his mother and stayed at home! All 
the while the long, black object behind him 
came on, closer and closer. 

It was almost on him now. Two more falls 
like the last one, and he was sure the snake 
would catch him. Nearer still came the glid- 
ing noise behind him. Mr. Frog increased his 
speed with desperate strength. Ah! there at 


last was the field. With two or three more 
great leaps he was out in the open. In the 
middle of his next spring he looked back to see 
if- his enemy was: still following. ~ Yes, there 
he was almost within a yard. 

But Mr. Frog knew his ground now; and, with 
leaps that made him ‘ashamed of those taken in 
the woods, he began to get gradually farther 
ahead of his foe. A few more leaps, and he 
would reach home and safety. A moment later 
he sprang on the edge of the stream, and with 
a croak of joy dived from the bank deep into 
his familiar haunts, leaving his disappointed 
pursuer far behind. 4 

It was a long while before Mr. Frog recovered 
from his fright; and, when he did so, his friends 
noticed that he did not brag so much as formerly. 
If, however, he did once in a while begin to tell 
one of his marvellous tales, some sharp youngster 
would slyly mention black snakes, and Mr. 
Frog’s mouth would close with a snap right in 
the middle of his story. 


There has never been a man mean and at the 
same time virtuous. ‘Conructus. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A 
POSTAGE STAMP. 


T the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
at Washington, each separate postage 
stamp is handled by more than two 

hundred people before it comes into the pur- 
chaser’s hands. To deliver the letter on which 
it is pasted to the addressee requires the work, 
on an average, of nearly a hundred thousand 
more, including the men who made the letter 
box into which you dropped it, built the post- 
office where it was sorted, laid the rails over 
which it was carried, made the sack the post- 
man uses, and fashioned the hundreds of other 
accessories, needed. It gives one a realizing 
sense of his importance in the world of to-day 
when one considers that he can enlist all these 
men and all this work for only two cents,—The 
King’s Own. 
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MADONNA OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD.— Coomans. 


Influence is exerted by every human being jrom 
the hour of birth to that of death. CHAPIN. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. 


HE greatest and most widely known 
American Unitarian Divine; born in 
Newport, R.I., April 7, 1780; reared and 

trained in Calvinism; graduated at Harvard, 
1798; ordained minister Federal Street Con- 
gregational Society, Boston, 1803; began to 
show sympathy with Unitarianism, 1815; 
preached a famous ordination sermon at Balti- 
more distinctly declaring for Unitarianism, 
1819; “the Unitarian controversy,’ divided the 
New England Congregational Churches into 


Trinitarian and Unitarian; Channing visits 
Europe, 1822-23; openly joins the Abolitionists 
(Anti-slavery), 1837; died Oct. 2, 1842; is the 
most widely read of all Unitarian preachers; his 
writings have been translated into the language 
of many nations. He was great in pulpit ability, 
as a writer, as the champion of freedom, an 
apostle of peace, and as a social reformer. His 
Unitarianism did not get clear from the ortho- 
dox dependence on miracles, but his doctrine of 
the dignity of human nature was as radical as 
anything in the most modern Unitarianism of 
to-day. The influence of his thought is perhaps 
wider than that of any Christian minister of 
modern times. 


PUSSY WILLOW. 


My little lady all in fur— 

’Tis good to get a glimpse of her, 

In earliest April, latest March, 

Ere yet the tassels of the larch 

Are flung abroad, or crocus comes, 

Or bluebird wings, or wild bee hums, 

Or south wind whispers in my ear, 

“The spring is near!—sweet spring is near!”” 


The gnarled oak swings his knotted arms— 
The hero of a hundred storms— 

And hoarsely sings, with sob and wail, 

Of wintry rain and snow and hail, 

Of fettered brooks and bitter frost, 

Of lake and ocean tempest-tossed; 

But by the river’s marshy rim 

One sweetly contradicteth him 


So soft, so shy she takes her place, 

You scarce can see her hooded face, 

As swift she climbs her slim brown stem; 
But oh, the children—hark to them! 


- They call her name with laugh and shout; 


““Ah-h! Pussy Willow! Found you out! 
You’re waiting here—we knew you were— 
Dear little lady all in fur!” 

ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF PING SING. 


BY SUSIE M. 
HEN Ping Sing was born there was 

\ \) great rejoicing in the home of his 

parents. It is always a great event 
in a Chinese home when a boyis born. The 
good news is proclaimed far and near, and 
generally there is a feast and a celebration at 
the fortunate house. 

But if a girl comes into the world, what 
then? Oh, that is very different. There is 
no sign of festivity or joy. All is gloom and 
disgust. The father looks very melancholy 
and goes about his business with a glum face, 
and neither he nor his friends ever even mention 
the disgraceful and inauspicious advent of a 
daughter. 

Ping Sing was the first boy in his father’s 
home. ‘Three girls had already come to make 
the father miserable and their mother ashamed, 
but no boy had appeared to bless them till the 
birth of Ping Sing. 

Ping Sing was very welcome. His father was 
almost beside himself with delight. He hustled 
and bustled about giving orders for the great 
birth-feast he was going to give. 

And he personally superintended the prep- 
aration of the charm that was to be hung above 
the door of the bedroom where the baby and 
his mother slept, for the evil spirits must be 
allowed no chance to work mischief for the new 
baby. 

The Chinese are very peculiar. They believe 
that bad spirits try to frighten babies; and, to 
counteract this influence, they hang a charm 
over the door of the child’s sleeping-room as 
soon as he is born. The charm made for Ping 
Sing was composed of onion, chopped fine, for 
wisdom, charcoal, for strength, and a few hairs 
from a dog and a piece of fur from pussy’s coat. 
These last were supposed to make him very 
brave. The whole lot were tied up in red 
paper and hung over the doorway. 

Ping Sing’s birth-feast was a great affair. 
They had so many good things to eat: all sorts 
of cakes and candies and nuts and rice and 
fruits and birds’-nests soup. They ate their 
courses in queer order. We take soup first and 
sweetmeats last, but the Chinese do just the 
other thing. They begin with sweetmeats and 
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end with soup. And they used neither knives 
nor forks—instead they had beautiful ivory 
chop-sticks which they handled very dexterously 
and gracefully. 

Ping Sing’s father was a much more impor- 
tant man in his community after the birth of his 
son. His added dignity made him quite well 
satisfied with himself and it also had the good 
effect of making him much kinder to his wife 
thah he had been when she was only the mother 
of girls. 

Ping Sing was a comical-looking {fellow, but 
so are all Chinese babies. He had a round bald 
head, light yellow skin, high cheek bones, little 
snub nose, and bright slanting eyes. 

Life went on for Ping Sing much as it does for 
all babies, Chinese or other, till the great day 
of the first anniversary of his birth arrived. 
Then another feast was held, chiefly relatives 
for guests. After the feast came the solemn 
ceremony of making little Ping Sing choose his 
future. In China when a boy is a year old, 


they place before him a book, some money, a ' 


looking-glass, fruit, jewels, scissors, and a 
number of other things. Of course, a baby will 
reach and grab at such things, without having 
the slightest reason for doing so. But the 
Chinese say that whatever the child grabs will 
be a symbol of what he will work at in the future. 
Ping Sing caught up a book in his fat little 
Chinese hands, and this signified that he would 
be a scholar and a writer of books. Ping Sing 


was not allowed to play with the book. WNo,. 


indeed. It was put sacredly away till he grew 
to be a great boy and then he was told that the 
reason he was given such a good education was 
because he had chosen that book when he was 
one year old. 

When Ping Sing was old enough to take part 
in the great Chinese “Kite Day,” he had such 
an array of kites as you never saw. He had 
enough to start a kite shop. Kites of all sizes 
and designs; kites like bats and birds and butter- 
flies and dragons and dear knows what. He 
couldn’t possibly fly them all, so he gave a num- 
ber of them away to some poor boys who only 
had one kite apiece. The feast of kites is 
very strange. It must look very odd to see 
everybody, old and young and middle-aged, 
going about flying kites. Ping Sing was so 
happy on his first kite day that he told his grand- 
pa, who was flying a great big kite shaped like 
a ship, that he wished every day in the year was 
a kite day. 

When Ping Sing was six years old he started 
to school. Of course, on his first day he did not 
do much in the way of lessons. After he had 
set his two candles before the statue of Con- 
fucius, the great Chinese teacher and_phi- 
losopher, he took his place among the other 
pupils and watched the proceedings. Such a 
noisy school-room! Every child yelling his 
lesson out as loud as he could, trying to learn it 
by heart. Whenever a lad thought he could 
recite the lesson, he came up to the teacher, 
turned his back on him, and then yelled it out 
at the top of his voice. But alas, for the luck- 
less boy who, after coming forward to recite, 
failed to do it correctly! Out came the teacher’s 
big long stick with several switches tied to it, 
and switch, switch it went over the shoulders of 
the culprit. So many children were whipped 
the first day that Ping Sing went to school 
that he was quite awed. He made up his little 
Chinese mind then and there never to attempt 
to recite a word till he had everything quite 
perfect. 

Ping Sing attended this school for six years, 
and was a very satisfactory pupil. When Ping 
Sing was twelve years old, his father and mother, 
through the efforts of missionaries, became con- 
verted to the Christian faith, 


This meant a great revolution in the life of 
Ping Sing, and in his education, for, instead of 
being trained in the superstition and idolatry 
of the Chinese beliefs, he was thenceforward 
placed under the broadening and uplifting in- 
fluences of enlightenment and Christianity, 
and to-day he is a gospel worker among his 
countrymen. 


THE CROCUS. 


“Up, up!” cries the crocus, the gay little elf, 

“T want to getup, and I’ll waken myself!’’ 

Wait, wait little crocus, the north wind blows 
keen, : 

Wait, wait, till a glimpse of the green grass is 
seen. 

“Up, up!” eries the crocus, that brave little elf, 

“T long to get up and be seen for myself!” 

Nay, stay, tender crocus, the spring sun draws 
near, 

With its beams he will help thee to rise up, my 
dear. 

But the crocus was up with a bound from his 
bed. 

“T will help myself, thank you,” full gaily he 
said. 

D. D. 


“Have you said all you want to, Lebius?’”’ 
he asked. 

“T think now I’ve done something like jus- 
tice to your case, sir,” Lebius replied scoringly. 

“Well, you’ve been very frank, I must ad- 
mit.” 

“T’ve told nothing but the truth.” 

“Tt rather strikes me you’ve taken some of 
the motes in my eye and magnified them into 
beams.” 

“No, sir, I haven’t,” Lebius broke out. 
“Fivery fault I’ve pointed out is a beam, a 
genuine beam, the size of a saw-log.”’ 

“Well, have your own way about it, Lebius. 
Mote or beam, it’s all one to me.”? Then Robert 
cleared his throat, and added, “Since you’ve 
been so very frank with me, sir, I think it’s my 
turn now to be frank with you. This is a game 
that two can play at, and you must admit that 
you began it. I won’t deny a single fault that 
you’ve fixed on me, not one; but suppose I just 
reverse things a little, and take to pointing out 
some of your failings.” 

“Oh! J—I”— 

“Do you mean to say that you have no 
faults? That there aren’t even any motes in 
your eyes?” 


“Why, no, of course not. All of us have our 
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GLASS HOUSES. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER, 


oe HE next time I meet Rob Wallick I’m 
going to tell him just what I think of 
him!” And Lebius Highland’s eyes 

flashed with anger. 

“T’d like to be there to hear the scoring you 
give him,” replied his friend, Harry Cornwell. 
“There won’t be much but the shreds left after 
you get through with him,” 

“No, indeed! He has faults that are very 
open and disgusting, so that I have a good sub- 
ject to work on. The other day he talked to 
me so impudently that I won’t stand it any 
longer. He’s got to be taught better manners. 
I'll take the conceit out of him.” 

“V’ve a grudge against him, too. My! I 
hope you'll lay him out in scientific shape.” 

“All right. Just wait till the affray is over. 
It’s a good thing for a fellow like Rob to have 
his faults pointed out once in a while. He 
carries his plumes entirely too high, so he does.”’ 

The boys then parted. A few days later 
Lebius met the object of his dislike. Several 
other boys were present, including Harry Corn- 
well, Without a moment’s hesitation Lebius 
began to score Robert Wallick with all the 
sharpness he could command. He had even 
studied the dictionary to find stinging terms 
to apply to his victim. Finding all the motes 
in Robert’s eyes, he put them under a micro- 
scope, and magnified them into great beams. 

It is not necessary to repeat any of the caustic 
epithets that Lebius used, nor to say definitely 
what was the cause of the quarrel. It is enough 
to state that for several minutes Robert stood, 
silent and pale, listening to the tongue-lashing 
he was receiving. For a little while he felt 
humiliated, for he saw, perhaps as he had never 
seen before, that he had some very repulsive 
faults, some that caused him to be unpopular 
among a good many of his fellows. So he took 
his medicine, as the saying is, with a calmness 
that surprised the group of boys gathered 
around. He did not even interrupt the flood 
of rebuke that poured from the lips of his 
assailant. At length, however, when Lebius 
had exhausted his adjectives, Robert began to 
raise his head, and a look of something like 
self-respect came back to his face, and he stood 
erect, looking his lecturer squarely in the eyes. 


pointed out were real faults. 


—our—shortcomings.”’ 

“Well, then, as you’ve pointed out mine so 
obligingly, why shouldn’t one good turn deserve 
another? I leave it to the fellows here: isn’t 
that fair?” 

A chorus of “Ayes” greeted this question, 
for boys always like to see fair play. 

“All right, then, Lebius,-stand your ground 
like a man while I use the dissecting knife and 
microscope on you,” said Robert. 

What else could Lebius do, and prove himself 
any sort of a manly boy? So he had to stand 
there, before all the crowd, while Lebius “laid 
him out,” as the fellows afterwards put it. 

Now Robert was a boy of ready speech. He 
could get up at almost any time and deliver an 
impromptu talk. He had a lot of adjectives at 
the end of his tongue, and they were awfully 
sharp and cutting. So he took the character of 
his accuser, and opened it up like a surgeon, 
and laid all his faults bare. It was a complete 
as well as a neat piece of work. The fellows 
standing by were so amused with the exposure 
that they could not repress a snicker now and 
then. 

And there Lebius had to stand and take it 
all. Robert had not replied in self-defence 
while Lebius was speaking, and so Lebius felt 
that it would be unmanly to talk back while 
his accuser was serving him in kind. 

There he stood, pale and grim, while Robert 
held the mirror up before him, and gave him 
a chance to see himself as others saw him. 
Worst: of all, most of the faults that his critic 
Some of them 
Lebius had been clearly conscious of before, 
some only dimly conscious; of others he had 
not at all been aware of, but now he saw them 
all plainly enough. Yes, humiliating as it was, 
he had to admit to himself that he had beams 
the size of saw-logs in his own eyes. ‘Truly, as 
Robert had said, the game of finding faults in 
others was a game that two could play at. 
Presently Robert ended by saying: 

“There, Lebius, I’ve had my say. I think 
you'll admit that we’re about even now.” 

“Yes, I guess we are,’ Lebius confessed 
frankly, for at bottom he was a manly fellow. 
“You've given me as good as I gave you. And 
—and—to be honest, I’ve been living in a glass 
house, and had no business to take to throwing 
stones at my neighbors.” 

Not to be outdone in generosity, Robert re- 
plied heartily: “TI live in a glass house, too. To 


» 


» in a warm room, and planted the seeds. 
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make it even all round, suppose, Lebius, both 


of us admit that we live in glass houses.” 
, “TI admit it sincerely,’ Lebius declared, with 
not a little feeling. 

“Then let’s shake hands and be friends, 
Lebius.”’ 

“That’s a bargain. Here’s my hand.” 

Afterwards, though, when Lebius and his 
chum, Harry Cornwell, were alone, Lebius 
said: 

“Tt was a bitter dose, the one Rob gave me. 
It’s the last time I’ll ever undertake to lay 
anybody out. It isn’t safe for a fellow who 
lives in a glass house to throw stones.” 

“T guess that’s about correct,” agreed Harry. 


For Every Other Sunday. * 
AN UNWELCOMED VISITOR. 
BY LINDA De ARMOND. 


WAS a wee little brown tomato seed, so 
dried and hard nearly everybody declared 
there was no use planting me. They did 

not know some of the best goods come in the 
smallest packages. It was true the wall of my 
house was dry and hard, but the inside was 
moist, and I had a good heart. 

Johnny had a package of seeds to plant and 
the last of March filled a box with sand, put it 
I was 
put in the corner of the box. 

“There,” said he, ‘‘if there is any life in you, 
prove it by coming up!” 

One bright morning I lifted my head to take 
a look around and Johnny saw me and ran 
down stairs calling, “Mother do come and look 


at this funny little green thing. It has a brown * 


cap on its head, but don’t wear it like I have 
mine, for it is pulled over its face.” 

“That is your tomato plant, my boy,” said 
Mrs. Jones, “‘and you must give it water and 
sunshine that it may grow strong.” 

“Yes, mother, I will,” said Johnny. 

When large enough I moved out of my old 
house to a beautiful palace where the sun shone, 
birds sang, and a gentle breeze rocked me back 
and forth. Here I grew more beautiful each 
day. 

The sun had grown quite warm, even hot, 
but still I was happy and content until the day 
I had a visitor. Mr. Worm came knocking at 
my door. 

“OQ Mrs. Tomato Plant,’’ he said, ‘won’t 
you let me come up among your green branches 
and rest a while? I have travelled so far in the 
heat and dust I feel quite ill.” 

“T am not in the habit of taking boarders, 
but you may come and rest a while under my 
green tent,” said Mrs. Tomato Plant, ‘then 
you will be able to continue your journey.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Worm, and up in the 
green leaves he went for refreshment. At 
night when asked if he was not rested enough, 
he replied: “You were foolish enough to let me 
in, so I will stay. It is quite comfortable here, 
and I will not have to hunt for my breakfast, 
dinner, or supper.” 

Mrs. Tomato Plant grew sick with worry as 
that great ugly worm was sapping the very life 
out of her, and eating her green leaves. Just 
as she was about to give up, her friend Mr. 
Wind came along, and she called on him for 
assistance. 

_“T will do my best,” said Mr, Wind, “to get 
rid of the stranger, but I am not sure of 
success.””? He blew a great breath and shook 
Mr. Worm’s breakfast up well, but still he clung 
to his friend. 

Then came Mr. Robin looking for something 
to carry home to his children. She called to 
him, and said: ‘“‘O Mr. Robin! won’t you please 
take this ugly worm away? He is eating all my 
pretty leaves, and I am dying.”’ 


“How did all this happen?” said Mr. Robin. 

“T let him come to rest a while as he was so 
tired and hot, and now he refuses to go.” 

“T am indeed sorry you have had this trouble, 
but you should be more careful whom you let 
into your house. I will carry him home with 
me where he can do no more harm, but in the 
future, Mrs. Tomato Plant, be careful whom you 
take into your house. It was kindness of 
heart that prompted your actions. Even the 
best of people are taken in sometimes.” 

I soon picked up, and great red balls hung on 
my branches, and I think Johnny was glad he 
planted me, for my seeds were saved, and now 
T have lots of relations all about me. 


THE TURNED SHELL. 


I rounp a shell upon the sand, 
A rough and rugged shell; 
I laid it in my open hand, 
And scanned its roughness well. 
“Uncomely thing,” I said; but, turned, 
I saw its inner pearl, 
Wherein an infant rainbow seemed 
Its glowing form to curl. 


I found a character; ’twas rough 
And rugged to my eyes, 
But, turned, I found its pearl enough 
To flash the sunny skies. 
And so in judging friends I learned 
That it is always well, 
Ere outward want of grace is spurned, 
To ever turn the shell. 
Selected. 
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A THREE-CORNERED QUARREL. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D, WELLMAN. 


LONG a foot-path through a Canadian 
forest, Hartley and Margaret Wright 
were going home from school. When 

they reached a tall butternut tree beside the 
path, they stopped in surprise; for beneath the 
tree were hundreds of nuts, and others still 
were dropping. 

Some of my child friends never saw a butter- 
nut, though they have many almonds and pea- 
nuts and English walnuts; but Hartley and Mar- 
garet never saw an almond, though they gathered 
bushels of butternuts every autumn to eat 
during the long Canadian winter. 

They depended chiefly on this big tree for 
their supply. They did not try to gather them, 
however, until the frosts had loosened the nuts 
from the tree, so that they would fall to the 
ground. Even Hartley could hardly have 
climbed the great trunk, although he could 
easily climb small trees; and even if he had been 
able to get into the tree, he could not have 
reached the nuts, scattered about on the 
branches. 


The children were much displeased when . 


they saw that some one else was gathering 
their nuts. Their nuts they really were, for 
the tree was on Mr. Wright’s land, and Hart- 
ley and Margaret wondered who was the thief. 
They did not wonder long, however, for soon 
they caught sight of him still in the tree—a 
frisky little red squirrel. He did not seem to 
notice the children, perhaps because the foliage 
of the tree shut off his view of the ground, and 
from his perch among the high limbs he con- 
tinued to drop nuts. 

“Let us take them home,’ Margaret pro- 
posed. ‘He can help himself to some more to 
pay him for his work in picking these.” 

But Hartley asked: “How are we to carry 
them? Our lunch-basket would not hold a 
quarter of these.” 


For a moment Margaret looked dubiously at 
the small wicker basket which their father had 
made for them to carry their lunch to school in. 
Then she darted behind the tree trunk, and in 
a minute appeared again, holding in her hands 
her strong, linsey-woolsey petticoat. 

“Now,” she declared, “if we can only get a 
string to tie around the top of this, we’ll have a 
bag!”’ : 

The children laughed together at the novel 
plan; but they were puzzled as to what they 
could use for a string. Twine was less common 
then than now, and not so generally to be found 
in boys’ pockets. None of the trees growing 
near had bark tough enough for the purpose; 
nor was there any grass about that was suitable. 

Finally Hartley exclaimed, “I know—my 
galluses!”’ 

By the term “ galluses”” he meant suspenders. 
His were knitted ones. Margaret had knitted 
them of yarn which her mother had made. 
The suspenders were somewhat bulky to be 
used as a cord, still they served as such; and 
soon the brother and sister were again on their 
way home, carrying between them their queer 
bag nearly full of butternuts. 

It was a heavy load; and after going a little 
distance, the children stopped to rest their 
arms. Looking back to the big tree, they saw 
the squirrel just coming down the trunk. On 
finding no nuts on the ground, he looked about 
in amazement, Evidently he was not only 
amazed, but also indignant. 

Then he espied another squirrel a short way 
off; and straightway squirrel number one 
seemed to conclude that squirrel number two 
had stolen the nuts. Scolding excitedly, he 
ran toward the supposed thief, apparently in- 
tending to punish him severely. 

Margaret exclaimed: ‘You unreasonable 
squirrel! You steal our nuts and seem to 
think that is all right, but you are angry at 
your neighbor because you think he has stolen 
them from you!” 

And Hartley added, “Yes, and he doesn’t 
even wait for proof that the other is really 
guilty.” 

The fiery-tempered little creature doubtless 
thought he had proof enough of the other’s guilt, 
and nothing that could be said would convince 
him that he might be mistaken. Away both 
squirrels scampered, the pursuer saying harsh 
things, the pursued seemingly professing inno- 
cence. They ran up trees and down trees, 
over logs, and through brush. Number two 
kept a little in advance all the time. 

Finally they went out of sight. Hartley 
and Margaret never learned how the chase 
ended; but, methinks they did learn, from the 
squirrel’s blunder, to guard against making 
similar blunders themselves. 


THE BOY IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


WORD with you, my boy, if you read these 
lines. The Sunday-School session is 
as holy as the preaching service, and for 

you to disturb it in this reckless manner is to 
profane God’s house and His holy day. It is 
asin. What seems to you to be “fun” is not 
only shockingly out of place, but it insults your 
teacher, who is giving time and labor for your 
instruction. You think you are entertaining 
your fellow-pupils, while you are really robbing 
them of their opportunity to learn about God 
and the Saviour. You are a coward, my boy. 
For you are acting in Sunday School, where 
there are no punishments, as you would not dare 
to act in day school, where you would be pun- 
ished as you deserve. If you have been that 
sort of a boy you would better quit now. Now 
is the time to get rid of that sort of a reputation. 
Selected, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Our text, dear readers, is the article follow- 
ing the Editor’s Chair. It applies to the 
teacher in a Sunday School. Aim each lesson 
at some one idea, or conclusion. 

The vice-president of the Sunday-School 
Society, Rev. A. M. Lord, has given an ad- 
mirable address on ‘‘The Single Impression.” 
He argues that a class should carry away some 
one clear thought. Of course, there must be 
good sense used in carrying out such a rule. 
If we stick too closely to one idea we may 
become tiresome and dry. Young people 
require illustrations, side-lights, color. But 
the main truth is correct,—if we are to reach 
results, in teaching, we must aim at one thing, 
and bring it out so that memory will hold it. 

The minister needs the same advice. How 
often a listener says, mentally, ‘‘What is 
the parson driving at?” The preacher often 
overloads and obscures his message by quo- 
tations, arguments, and suggestions, so wide 
of the mark as to destroy all effect. 

Our contributor has renewed an old but 
valuable thought. Said Thoreau: ‘‘It is 
not enough to be good; you must be good for 
something.” 

Let us not be narrow; but let us all try to 
““focus,” to reach some goal, to be inspiringly 
definite. 

a ee eee 
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AIM FOR ONE THING. 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. 


YOUNG writer, speaking confidently of 
his “method” with manuscripts, re- 
marked that he “aimed to make them 

pretty general, so that if they didn’t fit in well 
at one place they would at another,” 

Every writer of experience, as well as every 
editor, knows that such a rule would be an in- 
fallible recipe for fitting in nowhere. Square 
pegs and round holes are proverbially mis- 
mated; but any peg, of whatever shape, must 
be adapted to a particular place, to have any 
value. The boy who means to be a physician 
is obliged to take a definite medical course, and 
if he has a high ambition to make much of him- 
self and his career, he is likely to specialize still 
further. A musician may have ability to play 
on many instruments, but he is pretty sure to 
specialize on one of them. Paderewski sticks 
to his piano, Ole Bull to his violin. 

Illustrations throng. The man with the 
definite goal ahead of him—how easily one picks 
him out in the crowd! The course of others 
may be provokingly dodging and “wobbly,” but 
not his. He fixes his eye on a point in advance, 
and takes the shortest track to get to it. One 
can easily forgive the occasional jostling he gives 
here and there as he hurries on, seeing how 
entirely one idea possesses him, and how unin- 
tentional was the slight discourtesy. 

“Rather a ‘short’ kind of a nod, that, for an 
old acquaintance, I should say,” commented 
a man to his friend, as they met and passed 
another on the pavement. Their friendly 
greeting had received the barest recognition, 
hardly with an accompanying smile. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” replied the other easily. 
“He’s got his mind’s eye on something, and is 
going for it. He’s like a runner on the race- 
track, eyes straight ahead. He'll get there— 
always does. And to-morrow, like enough, 
he’ll drop into my office, and want to go to 
dinner with me,” 

Of a crowd of candidates for any vacant 
place, that man or woman has the least chance 
who “can do most anything.” The wise 


would-be employer is looking for some one who 
can do one particular thing, and do it better 
than any one else who can be hired. ‘What 
do you know best in this whole world?” asked 
an editor of a city newspaper when an appli- 
cant came for a “position,” The young man 
threw back his head and laughed frankly. 
“‘Football!—about the only thing I do know, 
too, if it comes to that,” 

“All right,” said the editor. 
write up .ball-games.”’ 

To this’ day he does nothing but that, and 
does it well. To aim at one thing and do that 
thoroughly is to hit the bull’s eye of success; 
for real success is not reward, but achievement. 
The people who aim at half a dozen things do 
not achieve; the utmost they can do is to try 
the juggler’s trick of keeping a lot of balls in 
the air at once. By and by they all fall to the 
ground, and the game is over. It was a pretty 
play, but it accomplished nothing. Better the 
one ball, sent straight to a mark, and hitting it. 


“Go out and 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. WHat is the meaning of the word 
“'Prophet,”’ as used in the Bible? 

2. To whom was the title “Apostle’’ first 
given? 

3. Who were the “Scribes” in the times of 
Jesus? 

4. What do we understand by the word, 
“Scriptures ’’? : 

5. Will you name a Patriarch, and state what 
position such a character held? 

6. Give the different definitions of Syna- 
gogue, Tabernacle, and Temple. 

7. What were the three great Jewish Feasts? 


Answers ; 
To questions published February 16, 1908. 


1. The books which were chosen by the 
leaders of the Jewish and Christian churches 
as being worthy to be included in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

2. Yes. 

3. The Apocrypha. Hidden, secret. 

4. Esdras (2 books), Tobit, Judith, Wisdom 
of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus or the Wisdom of 
Jesus, the Son of Sirach, and others. 

5. They cover the time between the close of 
the Old Testament and the beginning of the 
New Testament—about two hundred years. 

6. Yes. 

7. Yes. The Roman Catholic Church in- 
cludes the Old Testament Apocrypha in its 
Bible. 


‘LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XXII. 

I am composed of 46 letters. 

My 23, 26, 15, 16, 17, 34, 18, 19, is one of the 
months, f 

My 34, 38, 20, 21, 20, 35, 16, is an aid to travel. 

My 1, 31, 32, 19, 7, 3, 28, 10, is one of the week 
days. 

My 37, 2, 4, 24, 16, 23, is to be made of wood. 

My 33, 12, 23, 39, 40, is a part of a year. 

My 8, 14, 11, 22, 13, is the full amount. 

My 5, 6, 9, 43, is a long month. 

My 41, 42, 36, is a pronoun. 

My 25, 27, 38, 23, 30, 29, 16, is a movement of 
the stars. 

My 46, 45, 44 is a great pet with many. 

My whole is a command. 


N. F. J. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In mountain, but not in valley. 
In ore, but not in mine. 


In company, but not in firm. 
In fort, but not in war. 
In care, but not in heed. 
In terrace, but not in level. 
In look, but not in gaze. 
In same, but not in like. 
My whole is a famous French general. 
Henry A, JENKS. 


ACROSTIC, 


My first are in the mouth. 

My second we use in writing. 

My third is an animal. 

My fourth is a strengthening food. 
My fifth is to turn over and over. 
My whole is a fierce, wild beast. 
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WORD DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
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1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, a register of time, 
8, 2, 9, not well. 
8, 10, 3, 11, 12, to send in; the opposite of emit. 


9, 11, 5, 13, 14, thread or cloth made from the _ 


fibre of a plant. 
12, 6, 14, acolor imparted to the skin by the sun. 
3 8. 


PUZZLES. 


1. If two articles cost $1.10, and one cost 
$1.00 more than the other, how much did each 
cost? ; 

2. What can you add to 9 to make 6? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. 
EntamMa XIX.—Moderation in.all things. 
Cross—Worp EnigmMa.—New York. 


Sra Trip.—l. Pharisee. 2. Obduracy. 3. 
Pharmacy. 4. Policy. 5. Regency. 6. Va- 
cancy. 7. Vagrancy. 

Diamond PuzzLE.— 

Vv 
RilsD 
RISEN 
Viel Sole Omre 
DETER 
NOR 
R 
AnacGrRams.—1. Ambrose. 6. Evan. 
2. Brian. 7. Godwin. 
3. Bernard 8. Hubert. 
4. Daniel. 9. Leopold. 
Dennis. - 10. Oliver. 


I 


Those who have sent us answers to puzzles 
since our last issue are, Henry A. Jenks, Canton, 
Mass.; Leslie T. Wood, Wilton, N.H., and Mary 
Wells, Andover, N.H. ‘ 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. — 
: Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 

The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subseribe for * 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 


stitute a volume: Publication is suspended in 
July and August. ; 
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